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and others between 1824 and 1827. At the close is a communication of 
recent date from the director of the municipal library of Guayaquil, 
discussing the famous interview at that city between Bolivar and San 
Martin. 

William R. Shepherd. 



MINOR NOTICES 

The Real Business of Living. By James H. Tufts, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Chicago. (New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1918, pp. vii, 476, $1.50.) The author of this book has turned 
aside from the severer discipline of philosophy to discuss in two hand- 
books the practical problems of every-day. His first volume, on Our 
Democracy, its Origins and Tasks, antedated the subject of this sketch 
by a year. It was an historical study for young people of the principles 
and institutions that naturally belong with democracy. His second book 
is of the same popular nature. In the author's words it 

attempts to show the origins of our institutions and standards, of our 
business and political ideals. It makes large use of the objective ex- 
pression of these in law and government, but it also aims to point out 
the tasks in responsibility, public spirit, fair dealing, city planning, and 
further development of liberty, co-operation, and democracy which make 
the real business of living a genuine enterprise of high appeal. 

In four parts the author discusses the beginnings of co-operation, 
order, and liberty, a reprint from the earlier volume ; the problems of 
co-operation and right in business; the problems of life in city and 
country; and liberty, union, and democracy in the New World. Most 
of the historical matter is in part I. It deals with social development, 
especially the reactions of liberty and order. The book has a good 
index, but few foot-notes and no bibliography. 

As a popular treatment of political science and social ethics from the 
dawn of history up to and beyond present conditions, the book has its 
place in a time when there is exceptional need of intelligent public 
opinion. Though it is not a book for scholars, it is of value as an in- 
terpretation of the world of the past and the present to American 
citizens who need to know social and moral values against an historical 
background. 

Henry K. Rowe. 

Ricerche sulla Storia e sul Diritto Pubblico di Roma. Serie Terza . 
/ Fasti dei Tribuni della Plebe e lo Svolgersi delta Tribunicia Podesta 
sino all' Eta dei Gracchi. By Ettore Pais. (Rome, P. Maglione and 
C. Strini, 1918, pp. xxii, 434. 15 lire.) This book is the third of a 
series of four volumes planned to supplement the author's Storia Critica 
di Roma. It serves a double purpose. The tribunician lists in it 
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supplemented by the author's analysis of the fasti consulates in its 
predecessor, furnish us with a chronological basis for the reconstruction 
of republican history. The second part of the volume gives us the 
story of the popular movement. The essentially new feature in the 
method of treating the subject lies in the fact that, both in the lists 
and in the historical sketch of the tribunate, the material is arranged, 
as in the Drumann-Groebe Geschichte Roms, not chronologically, but 
from a study of the families which fill the tribunate. This plan of pre- 
senting his subject enables the author to take advantage of the well- 
known fact that the members of a clan were inclined to follow the 
political traditions of their family, and it brings out the fact that the 
continued vitality of Rome was due in large measure to the steady in- 
fusion of new blood into the governing classes. In his historical sketch 
Professor Pais also studies the social classes represented by the tribunes, 
and points out the sections of Italy from which the tribunician families 
came, and the political tendencies of these families. In the political part 
of his sketch he discusses the development of the tribunate, its rela- 
tion to the curule offices, the Gracchan legislation, and the taking over 
of the tribunician power by Augustus. The volume ends with a chrono- 
logical list of the tribunes who are known. 

Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. Third series, volume 
XL (London, the Society, 1917, pp. vii, 278.) Whether because the 
war sets historical folk to thinking, more actively than ever before, as 
to what is really worth while in history, or for whatever reason, this 
volume of the Royal Historical Society seems to be devoted, in a rather 
unusual degree, to subjects of large importance. The presidential ad- 
dress of Professor Firth has for its theme the history of the diplomatic 
and military relations between Great Britain and Austria, which he 
treats, though in broad outline, with his customary mastery. Dr. J. 
Holland Rose gives an excellent account of the Mission of M. Thiers to 
the Neutral Powers in 1870, Mr. William Foster of the India Board, 
1784-1858, its origin, constitution, proceedings, methods, and local 
habitations. Next is printed a careful and intelligent investigation, by 
Miss Isobel D. Thornley, of the Treason Legislation of Henry VIIL, 
I 53 I-I 534, *• e-> of the causes, circumstances, drafts, amendments, and 
whole legislative history of the act of 1534, being the Alexander Prize 
Essay for 1916. Rev. Dr. Henry Gee illustrates the history of sectarian 
disaffection under the Restoration by a history of the Derwentdale Plot 
of 1663. An American paper, by Mr. H. P. Biggar, on Charles V. and 
the Discovery of Canada, places the voyages of Cartier and Roberval 
in their proper setting, as related to the diplomatic history of the time. 
Mr. A. F. Sieveking has a less substantial paper on the history of Duel- 
ling and Militarism ; Rev. Claude Jenkins, librarian of the archiepiscopal 
library at Lambeth, gives an entertaining survey of the manuscript 
treasures of that collection. 
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An Outline Sketch of English Constitutional History. By George 
Burton Adams, Litt.D. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1918, pp. 
208, $1.75.) The abundant literature of English constitutional history 
is highly specialized, and works of adequate scholarship which cover 
the whole field are exceedingly few. A volume of such scope written 
by an historian of the standing of Professor Adams is, therefore, a most 
welcome contribution. Eleven brief chapters in the author's concise and 
felicitous essay style deal with as many periods and movements. The 
aim is specific and practical, namely to trace in outline the steps by 
which the central government of England has grown from the abso- 
lutism of Norman days into its present democratic form. Simplicity 
of plan and clearness of development are aided by the omission of 
what is foreign to this purpose. Thus the Tudor period is handled 
chiefly from the standpoint of the rise of Parliament to importance, and 
the Star Chamber is mentioned only by way of allusion. 

The treatment of feudal institutions and their influence is first to be 
consulted in whatever Professor Adams writes. In conformity with his 
well-known views the lesser curia regis is defined as a permanent in- 
stitution in charge of the business of the Norman state, an authority to 
which all executive and administrative officials were responsible. 
Liebermann's statement concerning the nature of the great council is 
traversed by the assertion that a denial of its feudal character because 
of its superficial resemblance to the Anglo-Saxon assembly denies the 
feudal character of every institution of the kind in Europe and the Latin 
Orient. The author's earlier conclusions enable him to hold that the 
Great Charter is rescued from the limbo of small things to which some 
would consign it by its insistence, in conformity with the feudal principle 
of contract, upon the king's subjection to the law. 

The essentially novel feature of the work is found in the observa- 
tions upon the field at large of this veteran student of English constitu- 
tional history. The Lancastrian constitution is justly interpreted as the 
result not of the strength of Parliament but of the weakness of kings. 
The first two Stuarts misapplied the precedents upon which some of 
their more important claims rested, but Parliament also strained prece- 
dents. Parliament was actually the supreme power from the year 1660. 
The more important differences between the English constitution and 
that developing in America after this date are explained by the ex- 
clusion from the former of the Puritan experiments. Constitutional 
liberty probably would not have survived had George III. been success- 
ful. The cabinet system is the most important constitutional contribu- 
tion England has made with the possible exception of limited monarchy 
and impressive lessons and examples. A change from a monarchy of 
the British type to a republic would be no gain for democracy. But the 
retention of monarchy in England has greatly facilitated the spread of 
democratic institutions throughout the world without the necessity of 
radical revolution. These few examples may well serve to illustrate the 
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author's willingness to go to the bottom of a question as well as the 
thought-provoking quality of his book. 

W. A. Morris. 

Vue Generale de I'Histoire de Belgique. Par H. Vander Linden, 
Professeur a 1'Universite de Liege. (Paris, Payot et Cie., 1918, pp. 
287, 4 fr. 50.) Dedicated to Professors Pirenne and Fredericq, "vic- 
tims of their opposition to Pan-Germanism ", this volume would be sure 
of a cordial reception by students of history quite apart from the 
scholarly qualifications of its author. Its sketch of Belgian history from 
the earliest times to 1914, though brief, is fuller than the Short History 
of Belgium issued by Professor Van der Essen in 1916. The political 
outline is clear and intelligible, but particular attention is given, after 
the manner of Pirenne, to economic and social development — the im- 
portance of the monasteries in the Carolingian period, the life of the 
towns, the Burgundian Renaissance, the fortunes of Antwerp, the 
Catholic revival, modern social problems. The dozen pages devoted to 
the period since the revolution of 1830 might well have been expanded, 
at least for the years prior to 1914. As regards the present war and 
its antecedents, Professor Vander Linden shows the reserve of the true 
historian in awaiting a longer and less troubled perspective : 

We should avoid imitating the historians across the Rhine when they 
make the great lines of the past converge upon the point of view which 
the mentality of the moment imposes. . . . History does not lend itself 
to such a finalization, which suggests only too well the Prussian type 
of organization. 

C. H. H. 

Sumptuary Law in Number g: a Study in Paternal Government. By 
Kent Roberts Greenfield, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History in Dela- 
ware College. [Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science, ser. XXXVL, no. 2.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1918, pp. vi, 7-139, $1.50.) On the basis of a careful study of the 
sumptuary legislation of one German city, Professor Greenfield presents 
certain interesting conclusions. The first of these, and the most empha- 
sized, is that the Reformation had practically nothing to do with the 
"blue laws". Regulation of all details of private life, afterward 
fathered on the Puritans, was in reality just as thorough before 
Luther's time as after it. My own impression is that there is a dis- 
tinction to be drawn between the Lutheran and Calvinist in this respect. 
Whereas the Middle Ages tried to regulate amusement, and Luther 
thoroughly approved of what he enjoyed himself, Calvin once implied 
that he would abolish gaiety altogether if he could, and the preamble of 
the famous law closing the English theatres in 1642 seemed to reduce 
the staple of a Christian's recreation to " seasonable meditation and 
prayer ". The second of Mr. Greenfield's generalizations is that one of 
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the mainsprings of the paternalism he is studying was the mainten- 
ance of class distinctions by a highly aristocratic government; the blue 
laws, so to speak, were secretions of the blue blood. Thirdly, one notes 
many ordinances that could have no motive whatever but sheer con- 
servatism — that, for instance, by which citizens were forbidden to part 
their hair. This tendency to make everyone conform to custom is older 
than the Middle Ages, and it is only lately that more liberality has 
prevailed. 

Professor Greenfield adds to his main theme sketches of the Niirn- 
berg government and of the advent of the Reformation in that city. 
As much of the detail of what he presents is new to me, I am unable 
to assume the omniscient role proper to a reviewer and can only thank 
the author for what I have learned from him. 

Preserved Smith. 

A Historical Geography of the British Dependencies. Volume VII. 
India. Part I. History to the End of the East India Company. By P. 
E. Roberts. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1916, pp. iv, 415, 6 sh. 6 d.) 
This is a singularly uneven book. At times the author does not hesi- 
tate to probe traditional verdicts and with sound judgment to revise 
partizan conclusions. Thus he doubts the strength of the French under 
Dumas and Dupleix, thereby reducing some of the extravagant claims 
of later British victors. Clive's earlier financial practices are frankly 
condemned; and the age of graft which followed is well mauled. 
Warren Hastings receives balanced treatment and the author appar- 
ently has some reason to criticize Forrest's earlier ideas on this ugly 
question. The chapters on Anglo-French rivalry abound in quotation 
and reference to the best sort of original material. In short here is 
fresh, vigorous stuff for both student and teacher. 

But why does Mr. Roberts give us only one chapter on the life of the 
English in India and that more than two hundred years ago? There is 
no clear picture of English domestic administration in the later stages 
of the Company. Indeed the history of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, the period of the real and rapid extension of English rule, 
becomes little more than a list of wars. The dead hand of the Ox- 
ford examination manual stretches out when we find that nearly a 
third of the entire book is given to the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, and that page after page is thronged with names and dates. 
The difference is also seen in the use of material, for in chapters on such 
controversial matters as the First Afghan War and the Mutiny there is 
scarcely a hint of a document or of first-hand information. 

Yet as a whole the book is one of the best single-volume political 
histories of the English in India to 1858. It is compact, and remark- 
ably free from casual errors. The maps are clear and are not burdened 
with too much detail, and the index is serviceable. The geography of 
India is to be treated fully in a separate volume, and we may assume 
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that another part will deal with the history since 1858. That book is 
much needed. 

Alfred L. P. Dennis. 

Shakespeare and the Founders of Liberty in America. By Charles 
Mills Gayley, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of the English Language and 
Literature in the University of California. (New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1917, pp. [vii], 270, $1.50.) This is a war book and the 
readers of this Review will cordially subscribe to its purpose of promot- 
ing Anglo-American friendship and to its main argument that the 
liberties of America, even to our political independence, have been 
for three centuries encouraged, stimulated, and approved by great Eng- 
lishmen. The patriots who fought George III. were in no mere figura- 
tive sense the intellectual heirs of Sandys, Hooker, and Shakespeare. 
The historical facts chiefly emphasized in this volume are those made 
familiar by Alexander Brown, though Professor Gayley seems not to be 
aware of the extent to which subsequent scholars have felt it necessary 
to qualify and modify Brown's conclusions. To show that the leaders 
of the Virginia Company were enlightened statesmen, familiar with 
radical political speculation, to point to the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses, to the Pierce Patent used by the Pilgrims, to prove Shake- 
speare's friendship with several of these men and allege his probable 
knowledge of their colonial schemes, was after all nothing so new to 
scholars of American or of Stuart history. But Professor Gayley seems 
not thoroughly aware that something still remained to be demonstrated 
before Shakespeare could be said to have inspired early American 
liberty. Many will feel that the untimely end of the Virginia Company 
throws a heavy burden of proof on those who allege the permanence of 
the political influence of Sandys in Virginia, while the prompt severance 
of relations with the Virginia Company by the Pilgrims (who, we can 
be quite sure, did not derive their plans for emigration from Sandys) 
and the well-known aversion at Plymouth and Boston throughout the 
seventeenth century for all plays or actors, weakens the presumption of 
any direct influence of Shakespeare upon early New England. Is it not 
perhaps as necessary to show that the first men and women to settle in 
America knew and admired Shakespeare as to prove that Shakespeare 
knew and appreciated the capitalists concerned with the first colonial 
ventures? Ought not some weight to be attached to the poet's retire- 
ment in 161 1 and to his death in 1616, some years before the stirring 
events of 1619-1621 ? Professor Gayley's book emphasizes a useful 
fact, but we could wish that his volume were either less technical and 
involved and better fitted for popular consumption, or more accurately 
technical in substance and in its apparatus criticus. 

Roland G. Usher. 

Women and the French Tradition. By Florence Leftwich Ravenel. 
(New York, Macmillan Company, 1918, pp. ix, 234, $1.50.) In the 
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essays here presented, most of which have appeared in the North 
American Review, Mrs. Ravenel attempts, by means of studies of a 
few notable French women, to estimate the contribution which French 
women have made to the present position and achievements of women. 
The preliminary essay, the Eternal Feminine, reprinted from the Un- 
popular Review, gives a brief and superficial survey of the position of 
women in America, England, and France. This is followed by sketches 
of Arvede Barine, George Sand, Mme. de Stael, Mme. de Sevigne, Mme. 
de Lafayette, and the daughters of three of these women- — sketches slight 
in substance but sympathetic and graceful in form. The volume closes 
with a general estimate of the work and the aspirations of the women of 
France. 

Materialy dlia Istorii Gangutskoi Operatsii. Volume I., parts i and 
2. (Petrograd, 1914 [1918], pp. xxxvi, 138, 276.) On July 27 (O. S.), 
1714, a small Russian naval force attacked and defeated an equally 
small force of the Swedish fleet. The fight took place in the Baltic Sea 
not far from Gange Cape (Hango Udd), hence the Russian name of the 
battle, " Gangutskoi Boi ". The victory decided nothing of importance, 
but Peter, who participated in the fight and because of it had himself 
promoted to the rank of vice-admiral, regarded it as Russia's first naval 
victory. 

In honor of the event the Russian government desired to commemo- 
rate the two-hundredth anniversary in some appropriate manner. After 
some discussion the commission in charge of the celebration decided to 
collect and publish all the material bearing on the subject which is to be 
found in Russia and Sweden. Capt. Alexander I. Lebedev, the able 
director of the Russian naval archives, was made chairman of a com- 
mittee to do this work, and with him were associated Lieutenants G. A. 
Kniazev and S. M. Shcheglov, both of whom are university men well 
trained in historical research. They have planned a work in six 
volumes: (I.) letters and orders of Peter during the years 1713 and 
1714; (II.) reports and letters to Peter and to Charles XII.: (III.) 
journals of Apraksin, Siniavin, Shuvalov, and the Swedish admiral 
Vattrang; (IV.) correspondence of Apraksin, Menshikov, Golovkin, 
Dolgorukov, and others; (V.) names of the officers and men who took 
part in the fight; popular accounts of the battle, etc.; (VI.) subject 
and name index. 

When the work was undertaken it was hoped to have it completed 
in 1914 or 1915, but owing to the war no more than two volumes have 
been published, and only volume I. has reached this country. This 
book is edited in a careful and scholarly manner. Its contents however 
have little that is of general interest. 

La Morale Politique du Grand Frederic d'apres sa Correspondance. 
Par Commandant Weil. (Paris, Plon-Nourrit et Cie., 1917, pp. 586.) 
Under the inspiration of the late Dr. Reinhold Koser, the Prussian 
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government has been publishing Frederick the Great's political cor- 
respondence, and at the beginning of the war had already issued some 
thirty-five volumes reaching through the First Partition of Poland. It 
is a most valuable source of information, not only for our knowledge 
of the king's character and policy, but also for the diplomatic history 
of Europe from 1740 onwards. Commandant Weil has reprinted the 
more important letters and orders from this correspondence for the 
period covering the first months of the king's reign and the first Silesian 
War. He has added an interesting introduction and valuable explana- 
tory notes to each letter, which reveal more clearly than before Fred- 
erick the Great's total lack of political morality. His Machiavellian 
dealings stand out in absolute contrast to the pious precepts which he 
had set forth a few months before in L'Antimachiavel. M. Weil's 
volume sharpens the light on Frederick's dark doings rather than makes 
known any new facts. 

S. B. F. 

La Revolution et les Strangers: Cosmopolitisme et Defense Nationale. 
Par Albert Mathiez, Professeur a la Faculte des Lettres de Besanqon. 
(Paris, Renaissance du Livre, 1918, pp. 191, 2 fr. 50.) This little book 
was suggested to the author by the similarities and the contrasts between 
the treatment of foreigners, and especially of enemy aliens, during the 
French revolutionary wars and in the present struggle. The similarities 
naturally first attract the attention. The spy mania was as widespread 
in 1793 as in any of the warring countries to-day. Pitt's agents were 
seen everywhere. They were held responsible for the depreciation of 
the assignats, for the scarcity of food, and for all the other ills of the 
time. If fires broke out in Douai or Valenciennes, in a sail-loft at 
Lorient, a cartridge factory at Bayonne, or an artillery depot at Chemille, 
these events were due to British spies or British gold. The Convention 
denounced " au nom de l'humanite outragee, a tous les peuples et meme 
au peuple anglais, la conduite lache, perfide et atroce du gouvernement 
britannique qui soudoie l'assassinat, le poison, l'incendie et tous les 
crimes pour le triomphe de la tyrannie et pour l'aneantissement des droits 
de l'homme". 

The contrasts between the two periods are equally striking. Profes- 
sor Mathiez tells the story of the hesitations of the Convention in 
abandoning the earlier attitude of cosmopolitanism, with its naive con- 
fidence that the message of the Revolution would be heard by all peoples. 
Indeed, the laws for the restraint of aliens did not reach their full de- 
velopment until the spring of 1794. The severest measures were directed 
against the English and included the sequestration of their property. 
This body of law was, however, far less rigorous than the measures 
taken in France at the opening of the present war. 

The first chapters of the book describe the reception of the news of 
the Revolution in foreign lands, the pilgrimages of notable men to Paris, 
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and the movement to admit to French citizenship the benefactors of 
humanity, to whatever nation they might belong. The later chapters 
deal not only with the decline of cosmopolitanism before the exigencies 
of the national defense, but also present much interesting information 
about individual foreigners who remained in Paris after the crisis of 
1793 opened, and to several of whom Professor Mathiez applies a term 
not unfamiliar in America — "les indesirables ". 

Professor Mathiez displays a scant generosity in writing of the for- 
eigners whose enthusiasm for the Revolution was chilled by the news 
of the Massacres of September, the execution of Louis XVI., and the 
war of propaganda and annexation. He appears to believe that most of 
them were timid souls, frightened by the menacing attitude of their own 
governments. Incidentally he condones the Reign of Terror, remark- 
ing that it " ne fut pas autre chose que ce que nous designons aujourd'hui 
sous le nom d'etat de siege". Surely he does not believe that modern 
French courts are capable of the systematic injustices of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal or that French officials could now order " fusillades " 
and " noyades ". It was by the Revolutionary Tribunal and the com- 
mittees which furnished Fouquier-Tinville with victims, that certain 
foreigners were unjustly treated, although they were done to death not 
as foreigners but as members of factions which the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety found dangerous, or simply irritating. 

H. E. Bourne. 

The French Assembly of 1848 and American Constitutional Doc- 
trines. By Eugene Newton Curtis, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mod- 
ern European History in Goucher College. (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1918, pp. 357, $3.00.) The author of this study has shown a 
highly commendable enthusiasm in search for materials, a grim de- 
termination not to omit anything which has even the remotest bearing 
on his subject, and a zeal for scientific method which requires that every 
process of investigation be exhibited in the most minute detail. The 
result is a bulky volume of undoubted merit. But, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, the book would have been of greater value if compressed into 
half or even a third of the space which has been used. 

At Paris the author got access to the unpublished proces-verbaux of 
the constitutional commission of the National Assembly of 1848, hitherto 
little used, a large number of newspapers, and a good many contempo- 
raneous collections of constitutions and pamphlets not to be found else- 
where. 

The first four chapters constitute an elaborate introduction to the 
real subject of the study, which is found in chapters V. and VI. This 
introduction includes a contrast between France and the United States 
in 1848, an account of the recognition of the Second Republic by the 
United States and its reception in France, an analysis of the few books 
from which the educated French public of 1848 drew its ideas of the 
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United States, and a minute examination of the composition, organiza- 
tion, and party alignment of the National Assembly. Much of this, 
while valuable for the history of the Second Republic, has no close 
relation to the subject of the book. A good many pages are given up 
to biographical data, only a small part of which has any real significance 
for this study. 

In chapters V. and VI. the debates in the constitutional commission 
and the assembly are examined minutely for the purpose of detecting 
every trace of the influence of American constitutional doctrines. The 
thoroughness of the examination is beyond all reproach. Readers will 
readily believe that no allusion has escaped the vigilance of the author. 
A much more definite impression would have been left if a good many 
of the less significant allusions had been omitted, if the author had fol- 
lowed some precise formula for determining what makes a constitutional 
doctrine, and if he had confined his reports of speeches to the parts 
of the really significant ones which discussed or showed traces of Amer- 
ican constitutional influences. The author seems frequently to forget 
that his subject is of limited scope. 

The last two chapters contain an almost equally minute study of 
the newspaper and review articles, pamphlets, and books published in 
France during 1848 in which American ideas were discussed, and formu- 
late the results of the study. Professor Curtis concludes that the influ- 
ence exerted by American precedent on the liberal republicans who con- 
trolled the assembly was slight. References to American example were 
numerous, there was a good deal of debate upon the merit of and rea- 
sons for certain features in the American Constitution, but the assembly 
was not greatly influenced thereby. American precedent was not thought 
applicable to France. 

Frank Maloy Anderson. 

Italy's Great War and Her National Aspirations. (Milan, Alfieri 
and Lacroix, 1917, pp. 267.) This is a small volume with excellent 
illustrations and four maps, to which Mr. H. Nelson Gay contributes an 
introductory chapter, and of which the other chapters have been pre- 
pared respectively by Signor Mario Alberti, Gen. Carlo Corsi, Signori 
Armando Hodnig, Tomaso Sillani, Attilio Tamaro, and Ettore Tolomei. 
The successive chapters cover the history of the relations between 
Austria and Italy since 1814, emphasizing the course of Austrian domina- 
tion in Italy and relating the Italian martyrology of the unredeemed 
provinces since 1866; the general reasons, ideal and political, for the 
entrance of Italy into the war; the special conditions, historical and 
political, of the provinces which are claimed by the Irridentist pro- 
gramme—the Trentino, eastern Friuli, Trieste, Istria, Fiume, and Dal- 
matia; the Italian successes on land and sea; the Italian demonstrations 
of economic and financial strength. There is much good information 
in the book, though its tone is, naturally, not devoid of partizanship. In 
this country it is sold by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Cartas de China: Documentos Ineditos sobre Misiones Franciscanas 
del Siglo XVII. Publicalos por primera vez el P. Otto Maas, O. F. M. 
(Seville, Est. Tip. de J. Santigosa, 1917, pp. vii, 190.) Cartas de China 
(Segunda Serie) : Documentos Ineditos sobre Misiones de los Siglos 
XVII. y XVIII. (Seville, Izquierdo y Compania, 1917, pp. viii, 221.) 
The publication of these two collections of missionary letters from 
Franciscans in the Far East has been the editor's labor of love and re- 
search among the archives of convents in Guadalajara. The first vol- 
ume contains twenty-seven letters from Antonio de Santa Maria written 
from places in North China during the middle decade of the seventeenth 
century to the provincial and others in Manila, and eleven letters from 
Augustin de San Pascual, dating from 1677 to 1688. The second vol- 
ume has three series of letters from Bernardo de la Encarnacion, Pedro 
de la Pifiuela, and Jaime Tarin, all in China, covering the last quarter 
of the same century. To these are added fifteen appendixes giving 
data on the Catholic missions in the East, including the text of Inno- 
cent XII.'s (1696) brief establishing the first apostolic vicarates in 
China. Typical reports of the state of the missions of the four orders 
as presented to the almirante de galeones at Manila in the year 1688 
are interesting. Most of the manuscripts in this collection are found in 
the archives of the Franciscan provincial of San Gregorio de Filipinas 
in the convent of Pastrana, which, with other conventual libraries of 
Spain, preserve an enormous amount of untouched material bearing on 
the propaganda in China. Among others the editor refers to " un gran 
volumen manuscrito intitulado Historia de la Provincia de San Gre- 
gorio in China, 1711", which ought to be published. The seventeenth 
century was one of great hardship and defeat for the brave missionaries 
in China, who had to endure the repressive policy of the Manchu 
dynasty as well as the bitter quarrel of the Jesuits with the rival orders 
in matters of prerogative and policy. The substance of the letters here 
presented may be useful to students of the stormy period of the Manchu 
conquest, but the fathers were not so well informed of either political 
conditions or military operations as to render their reports of great 
consequence to the historian. Their main value lies naturally in the 
fresh data offered for the study of Franciscan missionary operations in 
China. The editor adds a brief but substantial historical introduction 
and a few notes. 

F. W. Williams. 

The Development of Japan. By Kenneth Scott Latourette, Professor 
of History in Denison University. Published under the auspices of the 
Japan Society. (New York, Macmillan Company, 1918, pp. xi, 237, 
$1.50.) Professor Latourette felt the need of a text-book to cover a 
six weeks' course in Japanese history and he has placed many people 
under obligation to him by seeking " to fill the gap until something better 
shall appear ". He has succeeded remarkably well. In a volume of 
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224 pages he has given us the best brief history of Japan with which the 
reviewer is familiar. Several commendable features stand out at once. 
First, is the spirit of the author. He has never forgotten that he is de- 
scribing the achievements of the Japanese and hence he has not made 
it his first duty to hold up to them constantly the yardstick of European 
advancement. Again, the proportions are good. Almost half the volume 
deals with old Japan, and the remainder with the events since the re- 
opening of the country, for "the Japan of 1917 is so decidedly the child 
of the Japan of 1850 that to know the first one must be acquainted with 
the second". His manner of presentation is excellent. The story is 
told clearly and well, and with unusual discrimination in the use of 
words, so that a single sentence often furnishes a better summary than 
many paragraphs. For instance, in speaking of the constitution of the 
empire, " although conservative, it is so elastic that its real working may 
change with the political education of the people, and still retain its 
form ", which may be commended to several recent writers on this sub- 
ject. The two-page description of Buddhism is an excellent example of 
clear condensation. And in spite of space limitations he has been able 
to say a word about the religious, social, cultural, and political life of 
the people in each of the great periods, naturally at the expense of 
detailed treatment of military operations. The political history of Japan 
since 1891 is summarized in a brief but effective manner. 

At the end of each chapter are brief lists of books for further read- 
ing, and a small bibliography, partly critical, is appended. Brief as it 
is, it should have included the two masterly histories of James Murdoch, 
which, however, because published in Japan, may not be easily available 
for school libraries in this country. 

The book is remarkably free from textual errors. "Araga" (p. 
108) should be Uraga, " 1869 " (p. 130) should be 1868, and " 1868 " (p. 
152) should be 1858. 

Payson J. Treat. 

Japan: the Rise of a Modern Power. By Robert P. Porter. (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press, 1918, pp. xi, 361, $2.25.) The late Robert P. Por- 
ter was for many years an American journalist and public servant, 
notably as director of the Eleventh Census. During the later years of 
his life he was on the staff of the Times (London) and resided in 
England. The present volume was published after his death. In this 
field he had already issued The Commerce and Industry of Japan and 
The Full Recognition of Japan. The purpose of the present little vol- 
ume was "to describe, for English-speaking people, the main facts of 
Japanese history". 

The volume is divided into two parts. Part I. (pp. 262) is a brief 
survey of Japanese history from the earliest times to the capture of 
Tsing-tao in 1914. Ninety-eight pages treat of the period before the 
arrival of Commodore Perry, in 1853, and the rest deal with the subse- 
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quent sixty-one years. This lack of proportion, of course, defeats the 
purpose of the author, for, instead of giving " the main facts of Japanese 
history", he has emphasized the period of modern Japan. Even a 
casual reader should know more about the history of Japan, to 1542, 
than the twenty-seven and a quarter pages allotted to the period by Mr. 
Porter. On the other hand fifty pages are devoted to the military opera- 
tions of the Russo-Japanese War. 

The story, however, is pleasantly told, with the skill of the trained 
writer. One very interesting and helpful feature is the frequent correla- 
tion of events in Japan with contemporary happenings in the West, and 
Japanese and Western heroes are constantly linked in comment. Thus 
Nobunaga was born in the year after Queen Elizabeth, Hideyoshi is 
spoken of as " the Japanese Cromwell ", and " the Pharaohs, Diocletian, 
the Byzantine emperors, and Louis XIV. never framed more effective 
measures for securing their power than Iyeyasu's". These allusions, 
and there are many of them, keep one in mind of the fact that the 
Japanese live on the same planet with ourselves and have undergone 
about the same human experiences. Another interesting feature is the 
reaction of the author's mind to the present war. Thus, the Kaiser " in- 
vited the Tsar to take Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan ", in 1898, for thac 
would precipitate a Russo-Japanese war which would allow Germany and 
Austria to crush France (pp. 145-146). Furthermore, in order to keep 
France from assisting Russia in the coming struggle, Germany sug- 
gested the Anglo-Japanese alliance, which would cause France to keep 
her fleet in European waters, and also would permanently estrange Rus- 
sia from Great Britain (pp. 152-153). In the historical chapters a few 
dates are wrongly given, and Mr. Porter twice speaks of the " ultima- 
tum" delivered by Commodore Perry. 

Part II. (pp. 85) is a brief account of certain features of Japanese 
civilization and progress, with chapters on physical characteristics, re- 
sources and industrial progress, trade and internal communications, evo- 
lution of the army and navy, and literature and art. Here again we have 
an excellent example of brief and suggestive statement. 

Payson J. Treat. 

A History of the Tariff Relations of the Australian Colonies. By 
Cephas Daniel Allin, M.A., LL.B., Professor of Political Science in the 
University of Minnesota. [University of Minnesota Studies in the So- 
cial Sciences, no. VII.] (Minneapolis, the University, 1918, pp. vi, 
177, 75 cents.) Professor Allin presents a study of the tariff relations 
between the Australian colonies from 1840 to 1865. This volume supple- 
ments a monograph on the Early Federation Movement of Australia, 
and it is the expressed intent to publish a third on " intercolonial prefer- 
ential trade ". 

The writer states in the preface that the purpose of his study was to 
discover what part fiscal relations "played in provincial politics and 
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what effect they had upon the development of the spirit of Australian 
nationalism". In the introduction he gives an evaluation of the results 
of the investigation : 

To the statesman or political scientist, the tariff history of this period 
is of small practical or scientific value. It is a record which is concerned 
almost exclusively with insignificant matters of purely local interest. 
It has no general economic significance. It has exerted but little influ- 
ence upon the course of imperial or Australian politics. 

A reading of the volume reveals facts that are of considerable polit- 
ical and economic value. Professor Allin shows how the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies failed to regulate the intercolonial fiscal relations. 
Tariff autonomy came in 1850, and each colony fixed its own duties. 
Later, the discovery of gold opened the interior of the continent to 
trade. Another important event, but less dramatic, was the settlement 
of the Murray River valley, which led to the development of an inland 
trade over the colonial boundaries. The gold mines and the settlements 
enhanced the value of the hinterland to the rival business interests of 
Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide. 

Gradually the miners, the cattle men, and the settlers made them- 
selves heard. Leaders like E. Deas Thompson and R. R. Torrens began 
to preach the economic unity of the Australias. The Sydney Herald 
supported tariff assimilation. The chambers of commerce realized the 
futility of the tariff as a competitive weapon even before the legislators 
did. In 1855 New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia agreed 
to abandon border custom-houses and to permit unrestricted free trade 
across the Murray. But they did not come to a settlement about the 
duties on sea-borne trade. At the Melbourne conference, 1863, the colo- 
nies agreed upon a uniform tariff, with exceptions, and upon a plan for 
distributing the revenues collected thereunder. However, the execution 
of this plan failed. 

Professor Allin has made good use of legislative documents, but 
there is a noticeable lack of reference to material bearing on the opera- 
tion of economic forces, which, after all, furnish the motive power for 
tariff legislation. 

Charles E. Hill. 

The Principles of American Diplomacy. By John Bassett Moore, 
LL.D., Professor of International Law and Diplomacy in Columbia Uni- 
versity. [Harper's Citizen's Series, edited by William F. Willoughby.] 
f New York and London, Harper and Brothers, 1918, pp. xiv, 477, $2.00.) 
In view of the author's eminence, it may be permissible to allow him to 
speak in persona of the character and purpose of this book. 

The present work incorporates substantially the entire text, with few 
alterations or amendments, of the volume published by the author in 
1905 under the title American Diplomacy: its Spirit and Achievements. 
The narrative in that volume, however, embraces few incidents that oc- 
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curred later than 1903. The years that have elapsed have been marked 
by important events, some of which are destined to be highly influential 
in shaping the future course of the foreign policy of the United States. 
The present work brings the history of that policy down to date. The 
object of the author in the preparation of the original work, as well as 
in its revision, has been to set forth and explain the fundamental prin- 
ciples by which the diplomacy of the United States has been governed 
(p. vii). 

This purpose is admirably accomplished. In successive chapters, 
including such subjects as the System of Neutrality, Freedom of the 
Seas, Commercial Restrictions, Non-intervention and the Monroe Doc- 
trine, the Doctrine of Expatriation, International Arbitration,- Pan- 
Americanism, etc., each principle is treated in chronological order and in 
its proper setting or relation to the others. 

The chapter on neutrality includes a good summary of the diplo- 
matic events leading up to our entry into the Great War. There is 
also an excellent view of our recent policy in Mexico in the chapter on 
the Monroe Doctrine. These are perhaps the most interesting and 
important additions to the former volume, except for the chapter on 
Pan-Americanism, which is wholly new. 

We must confess to one disappointment in reading this volume. 
We had hoped to discover more of the personal opinions or impressions 
of the author, who is not only one of the profoundest and most learned 
of our publicists, but who must have been in the position of a first- 
hand observer of some of the events which he relates. It may be 
possible here and there to read between the lines, as, for example, where 
he seems to give his sanction to the view that " the true test of a 
government's title to recognition is not the theoretical legitimacy of its 
origin, but the fact of its existence as the apparent exponent of the 
popular will" (p. 209). We have noted but one instance of the kind, 
where he " ventures to express the opinion that the problem [of deal- 
ing with the Philippine Islands] was simplified by taking all the islands " 

(P- 354)- 

At the end of each chapter there are lists of references or citations 
from the sources, which enable the student to make a further study of 
the subjects treated. The volume is provided with a valuable bibliog- 
raphy and a good index. 

Amos S. Hershey. 

Miscellaneous Addresses. By Elihu Root. Collected and edited by 
Robert Bacon and James Brown Scott. (Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1917, pp. ix, 313, $2.50.) The forty-odd addresses in this 
volume, dealing with subjects as diverse as the Object of Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Monroe Doctrine, Joseph G. Cannon and the Iroquois 
Indians, are naturally of very diverse value. Some of the personal 
sketches, notably that of John Hay (p. 91 ff.), will be of direct use to 
the historian. Others, like the one delivered on the centennial celebra- 
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tion of Mr. Root's alma mater, make a narrower appeal. Several might 
well have been omitted. 

Mr. Root sketches himself for us in these pages rather interestingly. 
In outlook he is the average American of New England descent en- 
dowed with brains and helped on by a legal training and a successful 
career. By resolution he is an optimist but not altogether so by con- 
viction. He admits that there has been progress: "Never in the world 
have there been so many people so free from the hard restraints of 
poverty ... so many people able to perform the duties of good citizen- 
ship" (p. 138). Yet one result of prosperity is increasing class jealousy 
(p. 124), and meanwhile, the old wholesome individualism has passed 
away; "Interdependence of life lias taken the place of self-dependence " 
(p. 149). 

Mr. Root's style is that of the high-class specialist, and a bit un- 
bending for popular uses, but he masses facts impressively, and can be 
refreshingly frank. He questions if the farmers have ever really bene- 
fitted from the tariff on their products (p. 176). He records that 
" When we elected McKinley in 1896 and again in 1900, it was the 
business men of the United States who controlled the election" (p. 
250). In 1904, in addressing the Union League Club of New York, he 
paid Theodore Roosevelt this oblique compliment : " But I say to you 
that he has been, during these years since President McKinley's death, 
the greatest conservative force for the protection of property and our 
institutions in the city of Washington" (p. 222). 

It is in the field of international politics that Mr. Root's democracy 
appears to best advantage, and indeed the relation between the triumph 
of political democracy and the maintenance of international law has 
been nowhere stated more judiciously than in his notable address of 
April 26, 1917 (p. 280 ff.). Eleven years earlier he had touched 
prophetically upon another phase of our participation in the war. 
" Know ", said he to the French ambassador at Philadelphia, " that we 
have in America a sentiment for France; and a sentiment enduring 
among a people is a great and substantial fact to be reckoned with" 
(p. 142). Another instance of the "imponderables" of which Bis- 
marck warned his countrymen so unavailingly ! 

Edward S. Corwin. 

Doctrinal Standards of Methodism, including the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches. By Thomas Benjamin Neely, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. (New York, Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, 1918, pp. 355, $2.00.) Bishop Neely is here presenting in some- 
what popular form the tenets of Methodist faith as it stands to-day, 
with some idea of their historical evolution and of their place in the 
history of the church. His review of the early growth of the faith of 
the Christian Church is most summary and is confined almost entirely 
to external matters, such as the names of various creeds and the dates 
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of their adoption, concerning itself not at all with the changing phi- 
losophies underlying these restatements of the belief of Christendom. 
From the time of the Reformation on, the historic facts relating to 
doctrine are presented with more fullness, a fullness naturally most 
noticeable in the case of Wesley. The evolution of distinctly Metho- 
distic doctrine largely accomplished by Wesley is expounded by means 
of reference to Wesley's own writings. From the historical point of 
view, probably the most interesting chapter is that entitled Early Amer- 
ican Methodism and its Doctrines, in which the crystallization of 
Wesley's belief into the formal creed of a well-organized church is de- 
scribed. The underlying purpose of the book is to show that Wesley 
himself possessed a definite and essential set of doctrines, that these 
doctrines were accepted by his followers, were recognized and embodied 
in the articles of faith of the Methodist Church, and are to-day an 
essential element of Methodism. The audience addressed is the body 
of members of the Methodist Church in its various branches. 

Jasper Mauduit, Agent in London for the Province of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay, 1/62-1/65. [Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, 
vol. LXXIV.] (Boston, the Society, 1918, pp. xxxvii, 194.) The pub- 
lication of the Jasper Mauduit correspondence by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society constitutes a useful addition to the small but increas- 
ing body of material from which an adequate account of the colonial 
agency will some day be written. Letters of Ashurst, Paris, Wilks, 
Sharpe, Kilby, Partridge, De Berdt, Franklin, Abercrombie, McCulloch, 
Ingersoll, Cumberland, Life, Jackson and others exist in one form or 
another and a considerable collection of Charles Garth papers can be 
found in Washington and London. Were a list made, it is likely that 
one or more letters of practically all the agents of the colonies, West 
Indian and continental, could be discovered, either here or in England, 
and, when brought together, such a collection would constitute a record 
of activities of high importance for Great Britain's relations with her 
colonies. The correspondence here printed is made up in largest part 
of letters written to Mauduit by various correspondents and is of un- 
doubted value, though I must confess to a measure of disappointment 
in finding so little of importance on the fundamental issue of the 
period. The letters were purchased at auction in London by Mr. 
Charles G. Washburn, who presented them to the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society and provided funds for their publication. They are here 
edited by Mr. Ford, with all the skill of his craft, while Mr. Washburn 
has contributed an excellent introduction. The time would seem to be 
ripe for an enlargement of the subject of the agency as treated by 
Professor Tanner some years ago. 

C. M. A. 
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The Public Life of Zachariah Chandler, 1851-1875. By Wilmer C. 
Harris, Ph.D. [Michigan Historical Publications, University Series, 
II.] (Lansing, Historical Commission, 1917, pp. 152, $1.00.) This is a 
plain account of the public career of Zach. Chandler, the noted Repub- 
lican political leader of Michigan, from his election as mayor of Detroit 
in 1851 to his sudden death while a senator of the United States in 1879. 
These years marked stirring times, during which Chandler was engaged 
in much party activity and in many political controversies. Dr. Harris 
in his brief monographic sketch is able to touch only lightly on varied 
subjects of much historical importance. The monograph is intended to 
supplement, not to supersede, the Post and Tribune Life of Chandler, 
which was written from partial and friendly motives. Dr. Harris 
writes without bias or partizanship and is far from being a eulogist. He 
merely sets forth, with very little of either commendation or disap- 
proval, the party record of Chandler and his position on public policies. 
We see Chandler as an early Whig candidate for governor of Michigan 
in 1852; as one of the founders of the Republican party in 1854; as 
the successor of Lewis Cass in the Senate in 1857; as a Radical Re- 
publican in that body during Civil War and Reconstruction times, till 
his defeat for re-election in 1875 ; as Secretary of the Interior for a time 
under President Grant; as chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee in 1876; and again as United States senator to fill an unexpired 
term. 

The author finds in Chandler a "typical product of his time", a 
" fire-eater of the Northwest ", and an " exponent of practical spoils 
politics ", one who was a political manager of great strength, who never 
hesitated to build and use a party machine in order to promote his 
own political ambition and to keep himself in power. The kind of 
radical that Chandler was before the war is shown by his being ever 
ready to meet Southern threats of disunion with counter-threats of 
hanging rebels, and by his proposal to his Republican colleagues to 
stand up in the face of Southern insults with bold challenges to fight — 
" to carry the quarrel into a coffin ". He knew no compromise. If the 
right of secession were to be conceded, or if the South had to be " let 
alone " to break up the Union, he wished to know it. Then Chandler 
would resign his seat in the Senate, arrange his business affairs, and 
prepare to migrate, as he proposed never to live in a country whose 
government "had no power to enforce its own laws". He preferred 
to join the Comanche Indians. His famous letter about "stiff-backed 
men" and a little "blood-letting" as a cement to the Union finds its 
due recognition in the essay. 

One is disappointed to find that only a very few lines are given to 
Mr. Chandler's connection with the campaign and disputed election of 
1876, when the cause of " a civil service reform candidate was managed 
by a dyed-in-the-wool spoilsman". Chandler's telegram is given, an- 
nouncing Hayes's election with 185 electoral votes, but nothing is told 
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of what Chandler did in the winter of 1876-1877 to make that famous 
telegram good. It is so with many other subjects of importance; every- 
thing is brief, sometimes to the point of leaving one quite unsatisfied. 
However, such defects are incident to the nature of the task. The 
volume, on the whole, is a credit to the author and it is one of distinct 
value to the student of American politics. It contains a good deal of 
Michigan political history. Valuable material is presented from Chand- 
ler's letters, and an informing chapter on the racial and religious ele- 
ments in Michigan's voting on historic issues. The volume has a 
good index and a full bibliography. 

J. A. W. 

Separation of State and Local Revenues in the United States. By 
Mabel Newcomer, Ph.D., Instructor in Economics, Vassar College. 
[Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, edited by the Faculty 
of Columbia University,' vol. LXXVL, no. 2, whole no. 180.] (New 
York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1917, pp. 295, $1.75.) One of 
the well-marked tendencies in the history of the finances of our state 
governments during the last forty years has been the development of 
sources of state revenue other than additions to the locally assessed 
general property tax. Dr. Newcomer has traced the course of this de- 
velopment in eight of the states in which it has been most marked and 
has endeavored to estimate its effects. The facts which she brings out 
seem to justify her conclusion that, while it has yielded a substantial 
benefit by opening up new sources of revenue, diminishing the burden 
of taxation on real estate, which supplies practically the whole of the 
locally assessed general property tax, thereby distributing the burden of 
taxation more equitably, separation has accomplished little in the way 
of improving local tax administration, such progress as has been made 
in this field being due to other causes, and has failed as yet to provide 
a satisfactory system of state taxation. Especially has it failed to 
furnish an elastic element in the state revenues, with the result that 
three of the states which had succeeded in attaining complete separa- 
tion have been again compelled to resort to the general property tax. 
One reason is that, with the exception of California, the system of sepa- 
ration represents not the result of carefully studied plans but the ac- 
cumulation of more or less unrelated measures passed from time to time 
to meet the need for additional revenue or in response to criticisms of 
special features of the existing system which had succeeded in attract- 
ing public attention. On the other hand, there is no evidence that 
separation can justly be charged with some of the evils — wasteful and 
extravagant expenditure, decreased efficiency in the administration of 
the general property tax due to the fact that the state would no longer 
be interested in it — which its opponents feared. 

The problem of a just and effective system of state and local taxa- 
tion still remains. The development of separate sources of state revenue 
is a step in progress but it has not effected a solution. 
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The studies of the states treated in detail are apparently accurate 
and adequate for the purpose in view. In her statements on pages 24 
and 25, however, the author exaggerates the completeness of separation 
in England and Germany, while in the brief chapter on the general move- 
ment in this country she understates the extent of separation, a result 
of taking the census figures at their face value. 

H. B. G. 

Publications of the Buffalo Historical Society. Edited by Frank H. 
Severance. Volume XXII. (Buffalo, the Society, 1918, pp. ix, 437.) 
Probably no city in the country is more fortunate as to the manner 
in which its local history is being preserved than is Buffalo, where an 
energetic historical society, under the guidance of Mr. Frank Severance, 
is producing a useful and attractive series of volumes. The present 
number contains, among a miscellaneous collection, two articles of 
special merit. The first of these, the History of the University of 
Buffalo, 1846-1917, by Julian Park, secretary of the department of arts 
and sciences in the university, is a careful study of a pioneer among 
municipal universities in this country. Hon. Henry W. Hill contributes 
an Historical Sketch of Niagara Ship Canal Projects, covering the 
ground from 1710, when an agent of the French government reported 
the connecting of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario to be a most expensive 
project of doubtful value, to April 25, 1917, when the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce advised against a ship canal connecting the two lakes. 
Among the less important articles there is an interesting account of the 
celebration of the centenary of the beginning of the Erie Canal, contain- 
ing an address on the Evolution of the New York Canal System, by 
Hon. George Clinton. The secretary, Mr. Severance, contributes a 
chapter of Indian history, Ouf Tuscarora Neighbors; Mrs. Frank J. 
Shepard presents a compilation of material on the Women's Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union; and the proceedings of the society in its 
last three annual meetings, 1916, 1917, and 1918, are presented. 

The Anti-Slavery Movement in Kentucky prior to 1850. By Asa 
Earl Martin, Assistant Professor of American History in the Penn- 
sylvania State College. [Filson Club Publication, no. 29.] (Louisville, 
Filson Club, 1918, pp. 165.) Related by soil and climate to its neighbors 
across the Ohio, bound to Virginia as the main source of its population 
and institutions, and drawn to the newer Southern states as its chief 
market, Kentucky in the first half of the nineteenth century was the 
ground on which the interests of sections met and clashed. 

Mr. Martin barely hints at this larger significance of his subject, as 
on page 144, but discusses many phases of the anti-slavery movement 
from the strictly local point of view. His most important contribution 
is the treatment of the movement for gradual emancipation. Abolition, 
he concludes, found little favor in Kentucky, while gradual emancipa- 
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tion enlisted strong support, including members of both political parties 
and many slave-holders. The movement derived its impulse from the 
conviction that slavery was both a moral evil and a positive obstacle to 
the material progress of the state. In shaping a practical programme it 
proved weak. The climax came in the effort to secure in the con- 
stitution of 1849 a provision permitting the adoption of any plan which 
might later be decided upon. Instead, the new frame of government 
forbade emancipation save where the freedman could be removed from 
the state. The net result of the half-century of conflict was a greater 
freedom of discussion than was allowed elsewhere in the slave states. 

The writer's research in printed materials and in the manuscript col- 
lections of the libraries of Congress, the University of Chicago, and 
the Wisconsin State Historical Society, has brought together the data 
for an illuminating discussion, but he has not handled his matter in a 
very happy manner. In particular his synthesis lacks all dramatic 
quality and is illogical and confusing. The final chapter, entitled " Con- 
clusions " (in reality an abstract of the work), clarifies the situation in 
some degree. 

Homer C. Hockett. 

Marches of the Dragoons in the Mississippi Valley: an Account of 
Marches and Activities of the First Regiment United States Dragoons 
in the Mississippi Valley between the Years 1833 and 1850. By Louis 
Pelzer. (Iowa City, State Historical Society of Iowa, 1917, pp. x, 282, 
$2.50.) It was an excellent idea to show concretely and in detail how 
the peaceful development of our western territory was promoted by a 
portion of our army, and the interesting story reflects credit not only 
upon the government but upon the officers of the First Dragoons — such 
men as Dodge, Kearny, Sumner, and Cooke. The title of the book, 
however, scarcely does it justice either in time or in space, for the 
history begins before 1833 and extends not only to the valley of the 
Rio Grande but to the Pacific. First we have a brief study of the army 
in 1830. To the causes of desertion here pointed out the author might 
have added another : the unfeeling manner in which some of the officers 
fresh from West Point asserted their authority. Then follow in suc- 
cessive chapters good accounts of the erection of forts, the building of 
roads, marches to explore or scout, negotiations with the Indians, the 
protection of the Santa Fe trade, the conquest of New Mexico, and 
Kearny's expedition to California. In connection with these and some 
other topics, information is given regarding life on the frontier and the 
conditions prevailing there. The narrative is based mainly upon first- 
hand sources, and as a rule these have been used with commendable 
care ; but the existing material has not been exhausted, and occasionally 
one meets with a statement that is open to criticism. For example, on 
page 142 we are told that the United States declared war against 
Mexico, May 12, 1846, whereas we merely recognized a state of war as 
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already existing, and did this on May 13. In a few places the narrative 
lacks clarity, except for those who know something the author does not 
tell them. 

Justin H. Smith. 

The Illinois and Michigan Canal: a Study in Economic History. By 
James William Putnam, Ph.D., Professor of Economics in Butler Col- 
lege. [Chicago Historical Society Collection, vol. X. Illinois Cen- 
tennial Publication.] (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1918, pp. 
xiii, 213, $2.00.) The appearance of Professor Putnam's Economic 
History of the Illinois and Michigan Canal in a new dress is timely as 
well as important: timely because of the approaching celebration of the 
Illinois state centennial, important because of the influence which such 
an excellent piece of research is likely to have on those local historians 
whose zeal invariably outruns their desire and ability to give careful 
attention to details. As its title indicates, this little volume lays par- 
ticular stress on the economic aspects of the canal. It goes even beyond 
that; it pictures the whole problem of canal-building which the states 
of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio undertook to solve during the thirties and 
forties. 

In five chapters, comprising 154 pages, the author treats with suffi- 
cient detail the building, the operation, and the economic effects of the 
canal. He devotes one chapter to the project itself, a second to actual 
construction, a third to management, a fourth to its economic influ- 
ences, and a fifth to improvement and enlargement. A sixth chapter 
comprises a concise summary as well as several significant conclusions. 
In addition to the text proper there are several appendixes, an un- 
classified bibliography, seven illustrations, and a satisfactory index. The 
foot-notes and references are numerous and well chosen, and they will 
undoubtedly prove to be of great value to students of Illinois history. 

One serious oversight by the author must be noticed. Apparently 
he has overlooked the voluminous correspondence concerning the canal 
and the canal debt which is printed in volume VII. of the Illinois His- 
torical Collections. Otherwise he would not have confused the pay- 
ment of interest on the state debt with the creation of a new canal 
board (p. 52, no. 2). Newspaper sources, too, could have been used to 
a better advantage. 

C. M. Thompson. 

Old Fort Snelling, 18 10-18 58. By Marcus L. Hansen. (Iowa City, 
State Historical Society, 19 18, pp. xi, 270.) The history of Minnesota, 
from the beginning of American occupation to its organization as a 
territory in 1848 and, to a less extent, during the territorial period 
which closed in 1858, centres very largely around Fort Snelling. Any 
adequate account of the fort, therefore, must be a contribution to the 
history of the region in all its varied phases. It should be more than 
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that, however ; it should also add to our knowledge of the history of the 
frontier, of that process by which one region after another has been 
occupied by the expanding forces of the American nation and trans- 
formed from a wilderness to settled communities. Mr. Hansen's book 
possesses these qualifications. It was his purpose to write of Fort 
Snelling as an institution, as " a type of the many remote military sta- 
tions which were scattered throughout the West"; and in this he has 
been successful. At the same time he has recounted in an entertaining 
manner many of the incidents and events that make up the content of 
Minnesota history. 

The first three chapters outline the story of the region and the post 
from the French explorations to the attempted sale of the reservation 
in 1858. The remainder of the book, ten chapters, consists of essays 
on various phases of the history of the fort and of developments con- 
nected with it either directly or indirectly. The careers of the more 
important commanding officers are sketched, the fort itself and the sur- 
rounding region are described, and the routine of garrison life is vividly 
portrayed. The large part which the Indians played in the early history 
of the region comes out in chapters dealing with the work of the Indian 
agent, feuds between Chippewa and Sioux, the fur-trade, missionary 
activities, and, finally, treaties for the cession of land. Another chapter 
is devoted to the visits of various distinguished people — explorers, 
writers, and tourists. The book concludes fittingly with an account of 
the beginnings of civilian settlement in the region and the relations 
between settlers and soldiers. This topical arrangement results in a 
rather static treatment of the subject — the reader does not get an ade- 
quate impression of the development of the region as a whole during 
the period; but it helps, on the other hand, to bring out the character of 
the fort as an institution. 

The author has consulted a large amount of material both manuscript 
and printed, and has used it, in general, with discrimination. Although 
marred by occasional grammatical slips, such as a singular verb with a 
plural noun and a pronoun without an antecedent, the style is spirited; 
and the book should have an appeal to the lay reader. The scholar, too, 
if he have patience to track the foot-notes to their lair at the end of the 
book, will find much to assist him in further and more intensive 
research. 

The book is attractively printed and bound, is indexed, and contains 
two illustrations. Its interest and usefulness might have been increased 
by reproductions of some of the contemporary maps of the reservation 
and the surrounding region and especially by the inclusion of a critical 
bibliography of the material consulted. 

Solon J. Buck. 



